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America nothing which he should say against it might
make the least impression. He then urged that a De-
claration of Independence, at such a juncture, might
divide the people of America, and firmly unite against
them the people of England. Yet even Mr. Dickinson
went no further than to counsel that some assurance
should be obtained of aid from a foreign Power before
they renounced their connection with Great Britain, and
that the Declaration of Independence should be the con-
dition to be offered for such aid. * So far, under a sense
of ill-usage, had the old spirit of loyalty declined!

Without expressly adopting the Resolution thus before
them, the Congress appointed a Committee to prepare a
Declaration in the form desired. This Committee was
to consist of five members, including John Adams, Jeffer-
son, and Franklin. Jefferson, though the youngest of all,
was deputed to hold the pen. In his own Memoirs may
be seen the draft, as he had first framed it, with some
slight amendments by Franklin and Adams, and as it
was then reported to the House. Several alterations of
importance were subsequently made by the Congress at
large. They deemed it wiser to omit the passages which
conveyed a censure on the British people, and to aim
their complaints and charges as directly as possible
against the King. Thus, as they imagined, they should
in great measure keep clear of offence to their friends in
England. On other grounds of policy they also deter-
mined to strike out a clause inserted by Jefferson, repro-
bating in strong terms the African slave-trade. That
clause it was found would displease the Southern Colonies,
which had never sought to prohibit the importation of
slaves, but, on the contrary, desired to continue it. " Our
" Northern brethren," adds Jefferson, " also, I believe,
** felt a little tender under these censures, for though
" their people had very few slaves themselves, yet they
" had been considerable carriers of them to others." f

It is remarkable that Jefferson, in his first draft, had
not scrupled to avail himself of the low and most un-

* A sketch of Mr. Dickinson's speech will be found in Dr.
Ramsay's History (vol. i. p. 339.).

f Memoirs and Correspondence, vol. i. p. 16. ed. 1829.